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For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
WOMAN. f 


O Woman! unto thee my thoughts aye tend— 
To thee—the fairest feature of creation; 
Ever the falsest foe, and firmest friend— 
Our greatest grief—our sweetest consolation; 
Tyrant and slave together in thee blend, 
And still thou art our proudest exultation: 
{ loathe, yetlove thee, from my inmost soul, 
And spurning thee, I bow to thy control. 


Thou epitome of antithesis: 
Thou Pandora! fair messenger of woe! 
Full fraught with evils, yet bespeaking bliss, 
Thy heart 'sthe casket whence those evils flow; 
Thy lips the lid ;—let feeling urge amiss, 
Or rouse thy passion to a fervent glow, 
"Tis open'd, and unnumber'd mischiefs flee— 
But Hope, the Syren, stays and lures to thee. 


Dear. Woman! asa mother thou art loved, 
From life’s beginning to its closing scene, 
With a'deep love, unshrinking and unmoved 
Through all the good or ills that intervene: 
sister—friend—thou in the heart art grooved, 
Aad it will break ere aught can come between: 
Thou art the Halcyon of our youtbfal years, 
Blending thy vision with our hopes and fears. 


Fe I do know how soothing ’tis to feel 
mother's hand passed o’er my aching head}... 
see a sister bend o’er me, or kneel, 
“ A min’string angel” by my restless bed; 
With anxious look enquiring of my weal: 
The very flutter of her gown—her tread— 
Came likesweet music, calming me to rest; 
And I have wept to think I was so blest. 


- Though man hath basely squander'd a fair fame, | 
Though he hath acted sin’s most damning part, 


The mother still thro’ crime, reproach, and shame, 


Will keep him garner’d in her heart of heart! 
The sister's love stilt cherishes his name, 
Though he hath rived affection’s ties apart; 
And O, through each vicisitude of life, 
How fondly to the husband clings the wife. 


© Woman! ingrate man in vain may try 
To pay the myriad debts that are thy due; 


E’en though he drain his heart's exchequet dry, ) 


And makehis very soul a bankrupt too, 
Thy drafts upon his love unhonor'd lie; 

His utmost reach of years are all too few 
To cancel half the gifts that thou hast given— 
His every joy on earth—his hope in heaven. 


L. F. T. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. 


“ Ifa man does not form new abquaintances as he pas- turned my eyes again upon them, the prattling 


%s through life he will soon find: himself left alone. 


The man 


fections, change of locality ,and the hand of death 


‘|\cheering warmth. The snawstorm and the tem- 


Dr. Johnson. 


ry observation need reflect but 
for a few moments to be conyinced of the truth of||the more austere manners ‘of the world. But 
the above remark. The instability of human af-||they still m@t around the same fire, dined at the 


are constantly annoying the social circle; they 
often snap the tenderest ties of the human heart, 
and forever separate fond companions, at a time 
when they are just beginning properly to appre- 
ciate each others’ characters; when they are} 
just beginning to discover the value of each 
others’ company and to calculate upon the lasting 
enjoyment of friendly intercourse, and mutual 
happiness. The revolution of a few years may 
forever snatch from us all of our intimate friends 
and associates; or a combination of circumstan- 
ces may fill their minds with distrust towards 
us; the tale-bearer, that. promoter of discord, 
and scourge of society, may kindle animosities 
in their bosoms; the slanderer, his foul-mouthed 
ally, may breathe his pestilentiel breath upon 
our characters and excite the indignation of the 
whole community against us. The -pursuit of 
wealth, the thirst for knowledge or the desire 
of travelling, may scatter a family of brothers 
in the course of a few years, far from each oth- 
er upon the four quarters of the earth—each in- 
Cividual may. find himself, in a short period of 
time after he has entered upon the theatre of 
life, in a land of strangers and amongst foreign 
tongues. 

But a few seasons ago, I saw a family collect- 
ed around one fire, and al] wore enjoying its 


pest beat upon the paternal dwelling, but its in- 
mates heeded not their fury... A thrill of grati- 
tude warmed the heart of every member of the 
family, asthey contrasted their situation with 
the condition of thousands who they knew were 
exposed to the violence’ of the tempest or the 
inclemency of the storm. They were all provi- 
ded for by the same father, administered to by 
the. same mother, soothed and comforted in 
their little troubles by the same gentle voice.— 
Often ey sit upon the hearth by the crack- 
ling firé, ‘uring the. long evenings of winter, 
and listen to'each othef#childish stories, until 
drowsiness stole over their senses, and sealed 
their eyes in pleasant slumher—oft has the lit- 
tle band arisen in the morning, refreshed with 
sleep, their limbs vigorous from health and exer- 
cise, and begun their sports by the light of a 
morning fire, long ere the monarch of the day 
had chased away the night or kindled the faint- 
lebt’blush upon the eastern sky. 

Iwithdrew for a few seasons, and when I 


group that I left sporting upon the carpet, had 
grown tothe statures of men and women; they 
were mingling with society, and had assumed 








The same fond mother, like a guardian angel, 
continued to watch and scrutinize their conduct. 
But she watched them with a doubled diligence; 
she admonished them with a mother’s fervor, 
and told them of the deceitfulness, the treach- 
ery, and the cruelty, of alying and depraved 
world. They had either forgotten or lain aside 
the stories and amusements of their childhood, 
and talked, now, of novels, history or science, 
and began to form schemes for the future attain- 
ment of wealth, happiness and honors. 

Again I was absent for a few seasons, and re- 
turned :—but I found not the happy family in 
the glow of health, in the bloom of youth, and 
in high hopes, collected around one fire. Death 
had served his fatal warrant upon their aged pa- 
rents, and their bodies were silently slumbering 
inthe tomb. Enterprizes of various sorts had 
called the young men to different countries, and 
accident or disease had taken one or two of them 
from the stage of action. Their sisters had 
‘married, and removed in. different directions, 
far from the scenes of their juvenile sports.— 


The roof that had sheltered the family for many 


years, was occupied by strangers, and they min- 
gled their glad voices’ together in its halle no 
more. The friends of their earlier yéars were 
not with them, and they were compelled to seek 
others from the bosom of a treacherous world, 
or to live ** alone!” LEANDER. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
AN EAGLE’S AERIE. 


The following extract from a new and inte- 
resting work, Mr. Editor, may -be acceptable 
to most of your readere, containing as it does 
some curious anecdotes of an Eagle’s Aerie, 
and giving one an idea of the domestic habits of 
this monarch of birds. The eagle’s manner of 
“‘ coursing hares,” as given below, evinces an 
astonishing degree of intelligence. N. 

‘“‘ In a huge and inaccessible crag on the east 
side of Slieve More, and immediately above 
the coast guard station, the eagles had formed 
an aerie—a fissure in the cliffs, beyond the pos- 
sibility of*being disturbed by the approach of 
man, afforded these birds for many years a se- 
cure retreat. Here annually, they produced 
their offspring, to the sad annoyance of the isl- 
anders and particularly the villagers of Du- 
gurth. This morning they had descended from 
their rocky habitation, accompanied by two ea- 
glets, evidently to teach their young to stoop 
and lift their prey. The old birds tore up turfs 
from the mountain side, rose high in the air and 
dropped them. The -eaglets in turn stooped 











same table, and slept beneath the same roof.— 
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and took them up again. This was frequently 
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repeated, asid-the course of instruction’ having 


lasted half an hour, the eagles mounted to their|}_ 


aerie, and leaving their progeny safely in the 
nest, sailed off upon the rising breeze to pro- 
vide for the evening meal,» We viewed the pro- 
ceedings of this predatory family through the 
telescopes of the coast-guard, who gave us ma- 
ny curious anecdotes of those daring and de- 
structive birds. >  e 8 #.*% 

** The village of Dugurth suffers heavily from 
its unfortunate proximity to the aerie. When 
the wind blows from a favorable point, the eagle 
inthe grey of morning sweeps through the cab- 
ins, and never fails in carrying off some prey. 
To black fowls eagles appear particularly attach- 
ed, and the’villagers avoid as much as possible 
rearing birds of that color.,.A few days-before, 
one of the coast-guard alarmed by the cries of 
a boy, rushed from the watch house; the eagle 
had taken up a black hen, and, as he passed 
within a few yards, the man flung his cap at 
him. The eagle dropped the bird ; it was quite 
dead, however, the talons haying shatterd the’ 
back-bone. ‘The villagers say (with what truth 
I know’not) that turkeys are never taken. That 
the eagle is extremely. destructive to fish, and 
particularly so to salmon, many circumstances 
would prove. They,are constantly discovered 
watching the fords in the spawning season, and 
are seen to seize and carry off the fish.. One cu- 
rious anecdote I heard from my friend the 
priest. Some years sincé, a herdsman,-ona 
very sultry day.in July, while looking for a mis- 
sing sheep, observed an eagle posted on a bank 
that. overhung a pool, Presently the bird 
stooped and seized a salmon and a violent 
struggle ensued; when the herd reached the 
spot, he found the eagle pulled under water by 
the strength of the fish, and the calmness of the 
day joined to drenched plumage, rendered him 
unable to extricate himself. With a stone the 
peasant broke the eagle’s pinion, and actually 
secured the spoiler and his victim, for he found 
the salmon dying inhis grasp. When shooting 
on Lord Sligo’s mountins, near the Killeries, I 
heard many particulars of the eagle’s habit and 
history from a grey haired peasant, who. had 
passed a long life in thesewilds. The scarcity 
of hares, which here were once abundant, he 
attributed to the rapacity of those birds; and he 
affirmed that when in pursuit of these animals, 
the eagles evinced a degree of intelligence that 
appeared extraordinary. They coursed the 
hares, he said, with great judgment, and certain 
success; one bird was the active follower, while 
the other remained in reserve, at the distance of 
forty or fifty yards. If the hare, by a sudden 
turn freed himself from his most pressing ene- 
my, the second bird imstantly took up the chase, 
and thus prevented the victim from having a 
moment’s respite. He had remarked theveagles 
also while they were engaged in fishing. They 
chose a small ford upon the rivulet which con- 
nects Glencullen with Glandullah, and posted 
on either side waited patiently for the salmon 
to pass over. Their watch was never fruitless ; 
and many salmon in its transit from the sea to 
the lake, was transferred from his native element 
to the wild aerie in the Alping#cliff, that bee- 





tles over the romantic waters of Glencullen.” 
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BIG“ ISAM.---A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 
BY THE WANDERER. 
It was dusk, when a gang of negroes , the prop- 


erty of Mr. H—,a wealthy planter of one of the 
southern states, assembled near the house of their 


master to perform a ‘**corn husking,” more frolic 
than work to the poor blacks. A large fire blazed 


under a tall sycamore tree, and the dun volumes of 
smoke crept lazily through its ample limbs, half 
blasts. 


stripped of their foliage by the winter 
Around the fire stood the dusky forms of several 
female slaves, while at a short distance off, lay a 
score of men, awaiting the orders of the overseer. 
Now and then an old woman, whom they called 
Grenny Grizzle, would stir up the embers with a 
stick, and fixing her little grey eyes steadily on the 
blaze, croak out the following charmed song :— 


I knowhim come when de moon go down, 
Him chase a ‘coon same like a houn’— 
Him know jus wheré poor nigger go, 
And why de white man work an 80. 

= Oh. my !~I hope he come! 


the old hag’s ditty—there wag something fearful 
in it, for the women looked serious, and solemnly 
joined in the chorus, “O'my! 1 hope he come.” Not 
so the men; they talked and laughed as merry as 
ever, ‘ 

A loud crack of the Driver's lash was heardy 
arid ina moment they were all on their feet ready 
to obey. In a short time the husking began, and 
the hands kept in motion like the. paddles of a wa- 
ter mill, while a stout langed fellow Who stood in 
the middle of the corn-heap, and merily chanted, 
as the huskers kept time and joined lustily in the 
chorus— , 


O, ho, Pompey gone to town, 
Massa won't let Adam go, 
Cause he broke a waggon down! 
Oh, ho!—O, ho! » 
Chorus.—Sing, nigger, sing, 
Pompey gone away ; 
Massa won't let Adam go 
. Case hé make him stay? 


For an hour the minstrel continued to inspire the 
huskers with his wild notes,—the words of his song 
varying on every repetition of the air. 


**O—ho'*—and the simultaneous shout of “ sing 
nigger sing.» The moon waded through the cloud- 
less heavensin all her serene majesty, and’ell na- 
ture seemed to imbibe her pensiveness; for it was 
one of those bright winter evenings, so peculiar to 
southern latitudes. 

Two young ladies stood for sometime silent spec- 
tators of the interesting scene. They were both 
closely hooded in green calashes, but at times the 
moon stole a glimpse at their fair features. The 
tallest wasa pale and ifiteresting girl—one of those 
wo-begone damsels, who l@pk for all the world as 
if they were made perfect by the withering hand 
of Melancholy. The countenance of the other 
was the very index of good humor, full of rosey 
smiles and fond expression. There was something 
of the rustic about her, but it was so nicely blend- 
ed withthe lady, thatone would feel inclined to 
turn idolator to both. aia 

“ Who is that tall biack fellow, Mr. Maythorn, 
standing with his arms folded, gazing listlessly 
upon his merry companions?’ asked Sarah, the 
taller of the young ladies, turning to the dark fea- 
tured overseer, who stood a few yards from her, ga- 
zing steadfastly upon her pale countenance. 
‘That, Miss?” said he, suddenly starting from 
his posture, “ that is Big Isam—and_a_ greater vil- 





lain never trod the earth--he never does his task 






It is left to the reader to interpret the meaning of 


Much of 
the night passed away with the occasional cry of 


without thevaid of theJash; and, I will 
life, he’s too lazy now, even to frolic with the a 
‘ers laves.” ; : 
“He appears to be above the ordivary clasy Ofte. 
groes, there is something so noble about his a, 
“ Don’t . you, believe it, Mise?” Continued tiy 
overscer. ‘*He can boast of no good quality 4 
all. When I strike him, the dq Cicue 
me Miss)—fellow has the impudence to clench bis 
fist, and grit his teeth, two proofs of a Febelliens 
disposition. Your father, Miss Sarah, has 
Big Isam; indulgence never bettered a slave,” «p, 
make him take the singer's place, Mr. Maython» 
cried the lively Helen, Sarah’s cousin—« pray make 
him sing; he looks as if his lungs were made wq 
quavers, and demisemiquavers, and I doubt, ifiy 
has‘nt a few to spare. ' 
Muythorn watked up to the black, and ordered 
him'to take his place on the corn-heap and sing, 
Isam refused, stating that he never sung inali tir 
life; the overseer insisted uponit, but Still the site 
refused. ‘ Well, d—— ye! the bird that cam sing 
and wont sing, must be made to sing.” The work 
were scarcely out of his mouth, when .the he 
lash fell smartly upon the broad shoulders of the 
Ndegraded negro. His teeth which shone like tm 
rows of ivory, clashed together, and his fist clench. 
ed with indignation, but he muttered not a won, 
(Sarah, with a bosom full of humanity, and checks 
suffused with blushes for her own unfeeling race, 
moved quickly to the spot, and entreated the ove. 
seer to desist ; but he seemed not to hear her mii 
she assumed an air of authority, and commanded 
him. Maythorn folded up bis lash, and muttering 
an oath, retreated a few steps, while Isam, lok 
ing steadfastly at his fair protector, and -minglx 
with the crowd, exclaimed, “the black man dual 
not forget you, Misses—he thank you.” , 
The young ladies retired to the house in di 
‘¢Poor Isam!” exclaimed Helen, as they 
the parlour, “what a silly girl I am—it wasal | 
my fault.” “It wasLis own,” said Maythorn, who 
had followed them, “ and I am only sorry that 
Miss Sarah interrupted me in doing my P ‘ 
“ What’s the matter, my children?” asked Mir. L 
who sat near the -fire in conversation with a hand 
some young man, who arose and smiled as the 
young ladies entered. The whole statement wa 
given in a rough and exaggerated manner by May- 
thorn, in reply to which Mr. H. only shrpgged 
his shoulders and exclaimed, “slaves must be gow 
erned with an,iron rod, but I'd rather you bad 
flogged any other than Isam, Mr. Maythorn; | se 
no very great faults in the fellow, and I have 
known him from infancy.” Maythorn made 
reply, but suddénly left the room. 
Henry S—— the young gentleman just mentioned, 
had for two years been a favored suitor of Sarah's; 
they loved just enough to feel romantically sick 
atheart; and to know that they could not live 
without each other. Mr. H. was not blind tobis 
young friend’s merits, and had consented to the 
union, which was to take place when Henry 
had began the practice of law. 
On the morning following the corn-husking, Iam 
was missing; all search was made but in vai, be 
was no where to be found; and bills were accott- 
ingly posted, describing his person and offering 4 
reward for hisapprehension. But every thing pt 
ved abortive. Mofiths rolled away, and no event 
transpired worthy of notice. 
It was a fine moonlight eveni the month of 
May, when Sarah stole from her in and Henry, 
who were amusing themselves with the flute and 
piano, and glided down the aveate which led from 
the dwelling to the dark banks of a majestic w4- 
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ter course which wound through her father’s plan- 
tation. She had reached the bluff, and stood 
watching the mock moon that glittered in the bo- 
som of the stream, when a voice from behind en- 
quired “1f she was not afraid of being so far from 
the house?” Turning round she beheld May thorn 
standing with folded atms and gazing steadfastly 
on her face. There was a wild expression in his 
ch features, and ber first impulse was to turn 
toward home; but he seized heryarm, exclaiming 
«‘ Miss Sarah, I have long loved you, and you knew 
it, but you treated me with contempt. May be, 
Pve not much of the polish about me, but I’m as 
good as most folks.” 

“ What do you mean, sir, by «thus detaining me 
—for heayen’s sake, let me go,” exclaimed the alar- 
med girl, making an effort to loosen his grasp. 

“No, no, Miss Sarah, I’m a despérate fellow, and 
never projected a thing but what I went through 
withit. You sball not go home !” Sarah shrieked 
aloud, when she marked with what determination 
heattered the last words; but he smothered her 
cries by forcibly placing his hand over her mouth. 
Just then the report of a rifle rang through the 
woods, and Maythorn fell groaning to the sand. 
Sarah cast her eyes fearfully around, and she be- 

held a dark form gliding swiftly through the brush 
which bordered a large and dismal swamp. Ina} 
moment Rig Isam stood béfore her, laughimg while 
he drew hack the cock of his rifle. He wore a deer 
skin cap and belt, and the brass mountings of two 
huge horse-pistols shone through his hulf buttoned 
jacket. “Henebber yet miss the cross, Miss Sa- 
rah; the evil one hab gotten him brodder; see how 
he grit his teeth when be swallow a leaden pill. 
You once save poor Isam, Miss; you pity the slave, 
and nigger-nebber forget u good friend. I hate a 
white man with a black soul, and so I shoot Joe 
Maythorn. I know, Miss, I hab done wrong, but 
Isam would rather die than lib a slave,.” 
He would have proceeded further, but the ap- 
proach of human voices gave him warning, and he 
disappeared among the swamp vine that netted the 
banks of the river. Mr. H., Henry and several 
negroes soon ‘appeared, and Sarah fell fainting in- 
to the arms of her father, as he gazed with horror 
on the bleeding corpse of Maythorn. 
Large rewards were again offered for the appre- 
hension of Big Isam, but with as little success as 
before; he bad frequently been seen but always 
eluded his pursuers. One night as Mr.H. was re- 
turning from a journey toa distant town, he was 
met inthe road by an armed negro, who laid hold 
of the bridle of his horse, and exclaimed; “ Here 

The, fhaster. Big Isam hab not come for to rob or 

murder you; no, helub you, but he nelercan be 
white man’s slave. Get down from your horse and 
follow me; you shall know how runaway nigger 
lib.” Mr. H.dismounted, knowing that he had 
nothing to fear from the negro, and having tied his 
horseto a stake, followed in silence, ‘Three years 
had passed since the murder of Maythorn; and all 
had long since relinquished the search after the 
murderer, Their road Jay through tangled vines, 
cane-brakes and deep and nauseous swamps; the 
guide appeared to understand his way well; and-he 
often stopped to carry his master over the deep floods 
_of water that traversed the morass. After travel- 
ling for some time, they arrived ata vacant spot 
of ground on which stood a solitary log hut; they 
entered it; and Mr. H. started back with borror, 
on beholding the dead bodies of a negro woman 
and two children. 
» “See, master,” said Isam, pointing to the dead, 
you know dat woman? she was my wife. I tole 


« 


free, and dey starve to death! Isam lib only for 
dem; now dey gone, he not care for nothing. I kill 


Mister Maythorn cause he flog me and flog my 
wife—I kill him cause he hab base designs on Miss 
Sarah, she pity brack man. I'll now go wid you 
Master, fur Isam good for nothing.”’ 

‘He dug a hole in the swamp. and deposited the 
bodies; then turning to his master, beckoned him 
forward. They proceeded to extricate themselves 
from the swamp, and when they had reached the 
public road, Isam said ina smothered voice, “Good 
bye, master, you was good to the brack man, and 
bebben willreward you. Isam will neber trouble 
youagain.” He disappeared, and was never heard 
of after.— Baltimore Morning Visiter. 


‘ 





THE MERMAID.-~A PATHETIC FISH STORY. 
B¥ THE SAME. 


Hiram Corrin was an intrepid fisherman of 
Nantucket; a good looking fellow, and withal, a 
man of some talent in the way of his profession. 
He had, by industry, amassed enough-.of the 
“world’s gear’® to build himself a house, and rig 
out a neat little smack—which had lain “high and 
dry” long after the death of his father. Hiram 
took it into his head that Jenny Gill, daughter ot 
a veteran son of the line, (not Juck Ketch,) would 
make one of the best help-mates that could be 
found upon the whole island, and he forthwith de- 
termined to venture within soundings, and throw 
out his bait. 


One evening—and_ it was a beautiful evening— 
the pensive moon looked fondly on the bosom of 
the calm waters, “the mirror of herloveliness”— 
stillness reigned—not even the gentle ripples that 
rolled up the beach, murmured loud enough to be 
heard a furlong off. Occasionally a distant eplash 
was heard, whieh might have beena dolphin, or a 
porpoise—perhaps a sea-serpent, leaping from the 
briny deep,—my authorities are silent on this im- 
portant head, and much itis to be regretted. I 
said that it was a beautiful evening ;—Jenny walk- 
ed pensively along the yellow shore, in search. of 
clams for the morrow’s breakfast; her thoughts 
were like the sea—calm and placid—and she often 
wished herself a, water-nymph, that she might tta- 
verse the pathless deep, and sport in the coral 
caves beneath its bosom. Of-a sudden she heard 
a mournful noise, like a sigh, and looking down, 
she perceived a stream of water issuing from a 
hele in the sand. Experience had taught her-that 
the hole, the sigh, and the gush, were infallible 
indications of the presence of a clam; so she be- 
gan to dig for the hidden treasure .—Long did. she 
toil, and the longer she toiled, the more clamorous 
becanie the inhabitailt of the beach ;at one moment 
she had it between ‘her taper fingers, and then 
again it would slip away with a mournful groan. 
Chance brought Hiram to the spot, and, with a 
fisherman’s gallantry, be stooped down and drew 
the shell-fish from itshome. Jenny thanked him 
with ablush. Hiram sighed, and the clamssighed, 
This was the wordless eloquence of love; sigh 
brought on sigh—utterance came—word brought 
on word; and (happy Hiram!) confusion brought 
on confusion. 

Happy in the society of each other, Hiram and 
Bis beloved Jenny Gill, wandered along the sea 
beach—they made chaplets of the sea-weeds ; they- 
eracked “poppers ;” they chased each other with 
the “devil’s apron ;”’ they threw stones, and they 
dug clams. Pleasant is the love that meets return. 
They had not wandered more than half a mile, 











her from you, dem was my children,dey all die 





| when they observed something in the sea, bobbing 















































43 
——— 
up and down, as if it were dancing to Handel’s 
“Water Music.” The surprised islanders ‘glanced 
at each other, asif they would have said.#shall we 
run?”—but they moved not, and the object in the 
water gradually approached them. As it neared, 
the moon shone brightly upon it—-it appeared to be 
a beautiful female, with long flowing hair, and 
arms and shoulders as white as drifting snow. 
One lovely hand remained gracefully fixed upon 
her breast, while the other ever and anon dipt into 
the liquid element. 

- Hiram looked with all his eyes—what a heaven- 
ly being, thought he—how fit for a fisherman's 
wife !—Jenny saw the fire of admiration dart from 
her lover’s eye—she saw it fixed in rapture upon 
the beautiful sea-goddess, and her beart sunk with- 
in her. . Jealousy, that green-eyed monster, crept 
into her bosom, and she turned away and wept— 
Hiram chid her not, for his whole soul was wrapt 
up in the water-spirit, who, by this time, had 
reached a rock about ten yards from low-water 
mark, and with a graceful bound, she threw her- 
self from the deep, and rested on one of its shelves. 
Not a sound had broken upon the silence for ome 
time, untila sigh from Jenny awakened the dor- 
mant clams, and from the basket issued a chorus 
of sighs. Hiram started from his stupor—he 
thought he heard the plaintive voice of the mer- 
aid,* and his heart was filled with love.” He 
went tothe edge of the sea, called on the water- 
lady, but she answered not, still preserving the 
same attitude in which she had first appeared. 
The force of love .has often been illustrated, but 
never so finely, since the days of Hero and Lean- 
der, asina picture I have seen of Hiram plunging a 
into the waveless deep, to the rescue of the mys- : 
terious sea-beauty. Yes—it was an act of chiv- 
alry, and deserves to be recorded; he went into 
the salt water, swam bravely, while the disconso- 
late Jenny remained on shore, wringing her hands 
in the agony of despair. Nothing daunted, the 
hervic Hiram skimmed lightly over the surface of 
the deep, until he reached the rock. There sat 
the water-nymph in nature’s loveliness; he seized 
her round the waist, and bore her triamphantly to 
the beach! Jenny shed an ocean of tears, and 
éxclaimed—“‘Ah, Hiram, your vows were all 
false ;—you have fallen in love with’an evil one, 
and poor Jenny Gill is forgotten.” ‘Never fear,’ 
said the -honest fisherman, ‘I have only been out 
to save the jigure-head .of the brig ‘*\Mermaid,” 
which was lost*some time ago off this island! 
Why, Jenny, odds sniggers! look, its nothing but 
wood!” - 

Jenny and Hiram were united in the holy bands 
of wedlock on the week following—and the wood- 
en sea-nymph, to this day, graces a corner of their 
hut.— Baltimore Morning Visiter. 


*1t is positively asserted by all who know any thing 
about the matter, that mermaids have the power of 
charming men by the soft melody of their voices. 











THE DEAD SET- 
Wherein I speak of most disastrous chances. ~ 


The clock struck two, a welcome sound, for 
it was the dinner hour. Some péople dine at 
five; let them. I am-a man of appetite, and 
am sharp-set full three hours sooner. <A cool 
air and along walk in the forenoon had.contrib- 
uted in fitting me to enjoy the bounties of Provi- 
dence with particular relish. The table al- 
ready smoked under a load of savory viands.— 
The flavor that reeked upwards from a dozen 
dishes would have overpowered in genial fra- 
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grance all the incense ever snuffed by.a Pagan 
divinity. Sancho Panza did not smack his lips 
with greater gusto among the mountains of 
meat at Camacho’s wedding, than I did on bolt- 
ing from my arm chair towards the dinner table. 

As I moved by the window, my eye was 
caught by a sign newly erected on the opposite 
side of the street. ‘* Ready-made coffins for 
sale here!” Confusion! Was ever a sight so 
mal-apropos. To be caught just at the moment 
of dinner, with such a damper to the spirits! 
Was the thing possible? I looked again. It 
was no illusion. I even fancied I could see the 
horrid receptacles within the door. A cold 
shivering came over my frame. I rushed to the 
table, but could not get the direful image from 
‘my mind. .I remembered that I had a fit of 
sickness some fifteen years before ; and ‘‘what,”’ 
thought I, ‘‘ if I should be sick again!” The 
idea made me a little qualmish at the first start. 
I began to eat, but alas! my appetite had fled 
—Fcould not tell how. -It was to no purpose 
that dish after dish was set before me; my lan- 
guid palate refused to be excited by all the con- 
diments of the cooking art; spices were no 
longer stimlating, nor pickles provocative. Can 
& worse accident happen, the longest day in the} 
year, than to lose one’s dinner? Think of my 
vexation, then, to be balked of it at the very 
threshhold, and by such a provoking occurrence. 

I put up with the disappointment as well as I 
was able. “ To-morrow,” said Ito myself, 
‘**T shall get over jt, and make amends for lost 
time.”” Never was fond anticipation more-cru- 


elly falsified. The sight of that accursed sign 
had lost none of its dire potency. 


I could not 
eat my dinner! Just so the next day, and the 
next. It was a perpetual scarecrow to my af- 
frighted appetite. I never could look out of the 
window without seeing it; in fact it seemed to 
be stereotyped on my brain. This could not be 
endured long. I began to growthin. Horrid! 
I was thought of for an alderman nct six months 
before. . 

So I changed my lodgidgs; no inconsidera- 
ble exertion for ‘““men of mould.” I hate to 
be moving about. - ‘“‘Make them like unto a 
wheel,’’ I always regarded as the bitterest 
curse ever uttered. Ichose a different part of, 
the city, and took care never to walk through 
the street I had quitted. In a short time I be- 
gan to pick up. 

I had not quite recovered my pristine rotun- 
dity, when I was awakened one morning just at 
day-break, (I never rise before ten) by a violent 
ringing of the doorbell. In less than a minute 
the house maid burst into the room with, “ Sir, 
Doctor Burdock has come to see you.” “A 
murrain confound Doctor Burdock.’ said I, 
‘* what is the quack after here?’”? My reply was 
unattended to by the maid, who instantantly 
popped out and introduced the Doctor, a cadav- 
erous looking caitiff, attended by a couple of 
fellows—young beginners, I suppose, in the art 
ot killing. ‘‘ Ah!’ exclaimed hey “lucky we 
found you so quick—called at three houses in 
this street before we came to the right one,— 
some alteration made in the numbers last week. 

I must proceed to work immediately—hope 


symptoms.” My astonishment at this unexpec- 
ted intrusion prevented me from uttering a word 
for a-few moments; but at length I asked, 

‘*What is your business here ?”’ 

‘“*My dear sir,” he replied, ‘I cannot stop 
to describe to you the whole extent of my prac- 
tice inthecity, because you might die in the 
mean time, you know.—How long ago did you 
swallow the poison?’ 

“Sir,” said I, **you are altogether mistaken, 
I have swallowed no poison, nor , 

‘‘Nonsense—it is idle to say that saltpetre is 
not poison ; a whole ounce atatime. Terrible 
burning pain in the stomach, you say. Warm 
water, girl, immediately.” 

**T tell you, Doctor, you have called at the 
wrong a 

‘*Fiddlestick—no matter whether I call it the 
wrong name or not; poison is poison, call it 
what you will. I must apply the stomach pump 
immediately.” 

“Get out of the house, blockhead; 1’ll have 
none of your infernal machines thrust down my 
throat. I tell you again, I am not 

“Ah, what an obstinate man!—and just on 
the brink of the grave perhaps. Some people 
will have their way, though they die for it. But 
we cannot wait,” . 

*‘Go to the * 

‘“‘Bless me! he begins to rave!—See how 

his eyes roll. "Tis the effects of the poison. 
Quick! quick! seize him by the arms—hold 
his mouth open. Poor man! I fear it is all over 
with him!” : 
_ My condition was now desperate. I was al- 
ready in their clutches; but despair gave me 
strength. I lent the doetor a punch in the ribs 
with all the force I could exert, which threw 
him over backwards, and in falling, luckily for 
me, he knocked down one of his assistants. 
Ere they had 4 moment’s time to pick them- 
selves up, I attacked the third, and pitched him 
out of the room. Then returning tothe two 
fallen heroes I succeeded in trundling. them 
through the door-way on all fours. I then clap. 
ped the door to and locked it in an instant. For 
a moment I imagined myself in safety, but 
presently overheard them speak of fetching a 
crow bar, and bursting open. the door ‘‘to save 
the poor creature’s life,’”? as they compassion- 
ately added. Not an instant wasto be lost. I 
harried on a few clothes, stripped the bed to 
make a rope ladder, fastened it to the window, 
slipped out silently, and glided into the street. 
I ran through the first narrow lane I came to, 
without looking behind me, seampered up one 
alley and down another, and did not think my- 
self out of danger till I was entirely out of 
breath. 

What became of Doctor Burdock, I cannot 
say, for I felt too great a horror at the danger I] 








sent for me the moment you felt the first 


had escaped, ever to go near the scene after- 
ward. J took new lodgings, and began to re- 
cover from the effects of the catastrophe. There 
is nothing like a sudden fright for taking down 
a man’s flesh. However, fora long while, I 
could not hear the door bell ring of a morning, 
without being thrown into a cold sweat; and 
if ever the night mare assailed me, it was sure 





| tality about it. 





to come in the shape of a stomach pump, with 


the nozzle as big as the boiler @ edema 
sticking fast in my windpipe. After atime, | 
recovered some serenity of mind, and was mas. 
ter of a tolerable appetite. Ah! with what 
disconsolate regrets did I look back upon the 
golden days of good eating! when the peacg. 
ful calm of my mind resembled an unrufiled 
ocean of turtle soup, andeach happy year gli. 
ded round with as noiseless and undisturbed 
a uniformity as a fat goose revolves on the spit! 

-One day I was interrupted in the midst of 
my dinner,—I think I had not felt so good an 
appetite for many a month. — I had been but an 
hour and @ half at table, and several courses 
remained to come in. IT was told there wer 
persons at the door desiring to speak with me. 
‘Particularly engaged,” said I. “But they 
are come on very urgent business, and must be 
attended to,” said the servant—and I observed 
a.strangely mysterious expression of face with 
which this was uttered. I hurried to the door, 
hardly knowing why. No man in his senses 
surely ever would have left his dinner for such 
athing. But let that pass. There was a fy 
At the door I was met by four 
men bearing on their shoulders a coffin! I was 
horror struck; all the terrific forebodings and 
frightful images which had haunted my imag- 
ination from the beginning, returned with ten- 
fold blackness. My hair rose on end. I stood 
aghast, rooted to the ground, and had no power ' 
to move! 

“Are you Mr. Brown?’ asked one of the 
spectres. ? . 

“T am,” replied I. (John Brown, good reader, 
is my unfortunate name.) 

‘*Here is the coffiin we have made for you, 
We have worked upon it with all possible des 
patch, because we knew you would want it im- 
mediately.” 

“But I have no particular desire to be buried,” 
said I, trembling, and unable to stand without 
leaning against the wall, 

‘‘That is neither here nor there,” they replied. 
‘Our business is to bring it to this place for 
Mr. Brown, who is to be buried to-day. You 
are the man.” ' 

‘«‘But Iam not dead, nor likely to die. I have 
just eaten a hearty dinner—that is, I have be- 
gun toeat it. You surely wo’nt put me in the 

-” could utter no more ; fright abs 
lutely took away the power of speech. 

‘“‘Why not?” returned they, with certain 
significant winkings, ‘‘We are accustomed to 
despatch our business and ask no questions.” 

It was plain now that there was a conspiracy 
to bury me alive. What could be done? If! 
retreated into the house, I could hope for 20 
protection from the inmates, who were doubt- 
less in the plot-—How otherwise would a coffin 
have been brought to the door! There was no 
resource but to cut and run. I pushed through 
the entry, knocking down two of the conspit®- 
tors as I sprang out of the door, and took to my 
heels without a hat. Turning a corner, and 
losing sight of my pursuers, I came upon a hack 
standing in the street with the door open. I 
sprang in without a moment’s thought, glad of 
any means of escape. The hackman, thinking 
me tobe the person he had been waiting for, 
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shut the door, mounted the box, and drove 


; "tee fatigue I had saffered in running; threw 


me intoaslumber. At last I was awakened 
and told I had reached the place. On alight- 
ing I found myself in a yard, from which I was 
conducted into a spacious building, which I 
took for atavern. I imagined myself at some 
distance from the city, and congratulated my- 
self on my escape from it. Unlucky wretch! 
I was at that moment in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital ! 

In afew minutes I found myself surrounded 
by numerous members of the faculty.” ‘““This 
patient,” said the principal surgeon, taking my 


‘head between his hands, “‘is afflicted with a 


paralysis of the lower jaw—be so good as to 
open your mouth.” I shook my head, strug- 
gling to get free, but he held on the faster. 
“We shall- now proceed to exhibit some elec- 
trical experiments upon him, which I am strong- 
ly of opinion Will be attended with beneficial 
results; the worst that can happen is, that they 
may knock out some of his grinders, and loosen 
most of his front teeth.” © ‘ 
“These horrible words sounded.-in my ears like 
adeath knell. I could not speak ; for the sci- 
entific operator had distended my jaws to the 
utmost stretch with a wooden gag, which I in 
vain attempted to force out. My hands were 
secured, and I was held’ fast in my seat by the 
doctors, who all crowded round me. ‘It would 
be such a beautiful experiment,” said they. 
Was ever any destiny like mine? Driven hal 
to distraction by ready made'coffins on one day 
—attacked by a stomach pump on another— 
within a hair’s breadth of being buried alive 


. onthe next, and now the grindérs about to be 


blown out of my jaws by a broadside from an 
electrical battery ! 

“Verily,” thought I, ‘this is destined to be 
the last day of my life;” an army of doctors 
are upon me, armed with all sorts of blood- 
thirsty weapons. Death or dislocation will 
most assuredly be my lot. I grew as pale asa 


. sheet ; the perspiration stood in large drops up- 


on my face. I began to bellow like a bull o 
Bashan, and struggle and kick with all ven- 
geance. Nothing seemed likely to avail me, 
and the machine approached that was to disable 
my powers of mastication forever. When, all 
atonce, the back of the chair gave way,and a 
dozen of us were sprawling on the floor in an 
instant. With the quickness of lightning I 
sprang to the door, cleared every passage to the 


‘street, knocking down all that came in my way 


and throwing chairs and tables behind me to 
encumber the passage to my pursuers. On 
gaining the street, I contiriued running, deter- 
mined to escape from the city as quick as pos- 
sible. I directed my course towards West 
Boston bridge, but just as I set my foot upon it, 
the draw was hoisted for the passage of a sloop. 
—I turned about and ran to the Western Ave- 
nue. I hd proceeded a quarter of a mile up- 
on it, When. was stopped by the sight of a 
strange “king carriage approaching me. It 
was a hea’ 

“Then came my fit again!” I could no more 
have endured to encounter it, than I could have 







faced a hungry tiger.—Most assuredly had I 
approached it, I should have been seized and 
carried off ;. for so my terrified imagination 
whispered me. .Again I turned and ran back. 
After passing through several streets, my terror 
a. little subsided ; I felt a gnawing hunger— 
think of an unfinished dinner, and the gallo- 
pades I had practised. It was now evening, 
and I entered a tavern.. I ordered a supper, 
and while it was Betting ready, attempted to 
divert my mind from the harrowing thoughts 
that dccupied it, by reading the various -bills 
with which bar-rooms are generally ornamented. 
But ’woful attempt! the first that met my eye 
was a staring sheet, headed with an enormous 
black coffin, and the title of ‘‘.4n Elegy on the 
Death of Mr. John Brown, who committed 
suicide under mental derangement occasioned by 
a scolding wife, &c.” In a paroxysm of horror 
and vexation I tore the sheet to atoms, and rush- 
ed into the street. All human things seemed 
combined ‘to drive-me mad, It was raining 
cats and dogs. ‘I’ll drown ntyself,” said J, 
‘‘and make an end of it.” I cannot say I was 
quite serious in the resolution, but I ran toward 
the wharf, determined at least, to devise some 
means of escaping from the city by water. But 
how idle to struggle against the decrees of fate ! 
Passing through Broad-street, I stumbled into 
a cellar among a'ttoop of Irishmen, who were 
holding a wake over the dead body of one of 
their countrymen.- I lost my senses by the fall; 
and the Paddies having settled the matter that 
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cold as well as hot: on the most lucky writer, 
has always been in his favor, a sort of gentle 
never-failing trade-wind, sending him along 
cheerily on hi§ course, without fear of dull 
calms, head-winds, or any of those unaccounta- 
ble éxtemporé squalls that occasionally upset the 
stoutest sea-boat. Scott’s boundless popularity 
is owing to a very’ rare combination of the 
higher powers of imagination, with a shrewd 
knowledge of human character. It is very rare 
that these are united. Where they are sepa- 
rate, a man’s admiters are necessarily limited 
to the class of persons, whose peculiar consti- 
tution of mind fits them for relishing the one or 
the other. Thus Spenser or Milton, who posses- 
sed the gifts of imagination unlimited, cannot 
be called extensively popular with the great 
mass. of readers. Writers like Cumberland or 
Miss Burney, (not much alike) more remarkable 
for perspicacity in character than imigination, 
are perhaps. more widely intelligible than the 
former classes, bat excite camparatively feeble 
interest with their admirers. In short, to pro- 
duce the full effect—a popularity at once deep 
and diffused, the writer must possess the rarest 
of all combinations, a heavenly fancy and an 
earthly familiarity with his species. Such were 
Homer, Ariosto, and Shakspeare,—and some 
one or two others perhaps, of the finest mould, 
spirits not altogether congenial it is true, but 
alike possessing the magical combination. 

In addition to Scott’s natural properties, his 





I was kilt, resolved to bury us both together, 
in order to save time. 

I know not how it happened, but when I came 
to myself, I was scampering of at full speed 
with the whole troop in pursuit, calling out to 
me to come back and be buried dacently like a 
jantleman. The upshot of it was that I fell into 
the dock, : 

The Humane Society must tell the rest. I 
am still alive, and have not been buried, though 
I consider it a downright impossibility to avoid 
the catastrophe much longer. I now feel dispo~ 
sed to take the matter into my own hands, and 
fairly entomb myself for some-short and safe 
space of time, hoping this may break the spell. 
Reader, have pity on me. Six months ago I 
quite” filled a capacious easy chair, and now you 
might truss me into an eel skin. The Three 
Perils of Man ‘have long been notorious; but. 
there are two others that might make-the num- 
ber five—a Deputy Sheriff, and a Dead Set.— 

New England Magazine. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


There can be no doubt of the perpetuity of 
Scott’s fame, for it rests on so wide a basis 
among contémporaries, that it cannot be impu- 
table in any degree to the local, or accidental, 
or party prejudices or interests, which some- 
times indeed may have the effect of rendering a 
work “‘ immortal a pretty considerable while,” 
as was said of a member of Congress’s speech, 
but which leave it to sink inthe end. The 
most distant nations and the most opposite 
factions have alike delighted to honor him; even 


the breath of criticism, which so often blows] 





success is imputable also to the consummate 
dexterity with which he has studied and accom- 
modated himself to the signs of the’ times..— 
His extraordinary versatility is not the least re- 
markable of his talents, and he has made good 
use of it to his own profit. When he found the 
kind public beginning to show signs of drowsi- 
ness, he straightway changed his key. He nev- 
er consulted his own taste alone, and forced 
good things down the throat of the public, 
whether it would or no, but hé studied the tastes 
of his guests, and when they had got a surfeit of 
honied rhyme, served up a plain dish of prose. 
He first filled them with old ballads, and when 
they cried quarter, instead of going on as Monk 
Lewis did, till their stomach turned against 
him, he cooked up his beautiful little epics, 
which glided daintily over the most critical pal- 
ates, and when they began to pall, we were ser- 
ved with the Scotch romances, of altogether a 
different cut from any thing before known. This 
had its run, and was followed in good time by 
English romance, and when he had ridden this 
hobby till it was, or rather its rider feared it 
might be somewhat jaded, we find him on the 
historic Pegasus, flying away at a rate,that dis- 
tanced all competitors, not to say spectiitors, 
for it was no easy thing to read asifast as he 
wrote. By this perpetual succession of varie- 
ties, the wonderful magician has contrived to 
keep that spoiled child, an English public, in 
perfect good humor with herself’ for more now 
than thirty years, an unprecedented run of fa- 
vor. : 

Sir Walter has found his account in this long 
protracted popularity, which seemed to acquire 
strength by duration. Title, fortune, consider- 








ation, have all been lavished on him, for it was 
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his good luck to hit the taste of both king and 
commoner. He is the only person as far as we 
are aware, who has been graced with a baronet: 
age for purely literary merit. » B® most of the 
other countries of Europe, titles have been lav- 
ished pretty liberally on lettered m@n, as well as 
political, but —— these honors have been 
jealously reserved for soldiers and statesmen, 
while your men of science and art, the Newtons, 
Reynoldses, &c. were fai to put. up with that 
poor life-estate in the aristocracy, yclept a 
knighthood, shared with evéry country ‘bump- 
kin who had the luck to be the bearer of an ad- 
dress from his county. In our day it has fared 
somewhat better with science, and men like 
Cooper, the younger Herschel, Davy, &c. have 
been sometimes raised a step nearer the peorage 
by the intermediate rank of a baronet. .But 
Scott, as we have said, stands we believe the 
only example on record,. of this honour being 
vouchsafed to purely literary success, which has 
been thought quite well enough paid by academ- 
ic titles, of at best a poet-laureateship. 

But Sir Walter has had still rarer luck with 
his other master, the British public, who has 


showered into his pockets those golden honors, ous poetry, a sort of contingency as it were, 


which although not ‘the highest’ meed of the 
scholar, 

“ The spur, that the clear spirit doth raise 

‘**To scorn delights, and live laborious days,” 
is at least a very tolerable accompaniment with 
it, and by some may be thought even better than 
all the empty titles which kings and academies 
can confer. 
this mind ; for we find hini perpetually recur- 
ring to the proceeds as the evidence of his suc- 
cess, and always discreet enough to navigate 
his bark where the golden tide rune deepest.— 
There probably never was a writer, since the 


grey goose quill was first dipped in“ink, that, 
ever made any thing at all comparable to the! 


sums whieh Scott has received from his various 
publications, especially those of late date. The 


very sécond poem he wrote, when his fame was| 
in the dawn, brought him according to his own| 


account, 1000 pounds. The copy-rigbt of one 
of his novels, Woodstock, publicly sold at the 


time of hiS embarrassments, for 8000 pound, if, 


we are not mistaken ; and the proceeds from the 
present reprint of his whole collection of ro- 
mandéés is estimated at not less than forty or fif- 
ty thousand mofe. The lordly pile of Abbotts- 
ford with its spacious halls and library, and ex- 
tensive domain, is built out of the “lofty 
rhyme,” or may more truly be considered per- 
haps a castle of romance, and the generous, 


princely.hospitality ef its owner, has been BUDs 


port rém the same source. It cannot be 
more @#lan sig@r seven years at most since he 
became involved in those embarrassments which 
have compelled hint since to work for others in- 
stead of tmeelf. During the interim, he has 
contrived, it is understood, to discharge debts 
amougtifig to sixty or seventy thousand pounds 
by mere literary labor ; a gigantic feat unparal- 
leled in literary history, and which, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which it occurred, 
and the high sense of honor it implies, might be 
recorded on his tombstone as his most exalted 





Scott seems to have been half of 
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panegyric, alike glorious to his head and to’! 
his heart. a , 

Scott, like the few great writers who have 
made great fortunes by their productions, like 
Lope de Vega, or Voltaire; for example, was re- 
markable-for his fruitfulness and miraculous 
celerity of composition —This was the case 


ple of “hundred thousand crowns; and still 
more with the famous Spaniafd Lope de Vega, 
who although lavish in expense saw himself at 
one time master of 100,000: ducats, the résults 
of writings exclusively... This was 4 very great 
sum certainly for the sixteenth century, and 
looks as if on the whole he may have ‘been as 
well compensated for the times, as Scott. Lope 
drew his profits from the theatre. His marvel- 
lous.rapidity of writing exceeded that of Scott, 
since he could turn off a comedy with 2000 ver- 
sesinaday. He says himself that he delivered 
more than a hundred such to the theatre, in the 
course of his life, all composed within four and 
twenty hours from the time of their fitst concep- 
tion. His whole number of plays amounted to 
twenty-two hundred, and his other miscellane- 





{amounts to twenty-one volumes quarto... Some 
||curious mousers fond of details, have computed 
| the sum total of his verses at twenty-one mil- 
\| lions three hundred thousand, written on 133,222 
|| leaves of paper. This easy writing turned 
| out, of course, a good deal of it ‘‘ cursed hard 
reading,” as the song says,and Lope de Vega 
||so far from coming down to posterity with this 
|| ton of headwork on his shoulders, has descend- 
ed with no more, poor man, than twenty-five| 
quartos of plays, being scarcely a seventh of 
the whole lot! this would be a load heavy 
enough tosink most men, and we suspect must 
|| undergo a good deal of sifting yet, in its descent, 
Diis inferis, to the unborn. ~ 
Scott has not- improvisated at such an un- 
\|}merciful rate as this,. but then he has written 
|| scarcely any thing’that is not plentifully sprink- 
\|\led with the attic salt, that will keep it savory 
to the latest ages. On the whole, if he is not 
| the most rapid writer the. world has ever known, 
\|it may perhaps,be admitted that no one has 
written so fast and so well. Perhaps too, it 
may be added that none has ever produced so 
large an amount for posterity. Time, that mer- 
ciless critic, worse than old Bently, with his 
Ieleshing hook, will have little oceasion to weed 
\|\Seott’s relics: except a little wiehe-washe| 
| verse, the last runnings of his exhausted urn, 
and a single romance which wears the sallow 
i tints of disease, instead of the usual bloom and 
|buoyancy of jocund health, what’is there we 
can afford to part with? . 
While we are on this head, we may as well 
|| apply the same sort of matlematical-analysis to 
|| Scott, as to Lope de Vega. This way of work- 
ling out the dimensions of a great wan by the 
|| rules of arithmetic, is rather degrading, we) 
‘|eonfess, but there is something so startling in| 
ll the results, that it has some interest. From 
} the time Sir Walter took to novel writing, 1814 


-15, to his last publication, 1831, making about| 


' 





| 











| 
! 


|| seventeen years, he sent into the world, sted 


| the early English editions as the basis « 


with Voltaire, who is said to have made a cou-} 











- —— 
_Novels and romances—-about 75 vols. duode- 
cimo. ay 


History, (Napoleon, Scotland, Demonology,} . 


12.gols. duodecimo. 

Miscellaneous works—6 vols. octavo. 

Taleg of a Grandfather—12 vols. 16 mo. 
which, allowing the octavos to balance the 16 
mos. make a sum total of 105 volumes, or a- 
bout six volomes per year, or one volume for ¢y- 
ery two months! A monstrous average indeed, 
amid all the thousand interruptions of absence,. 
and disease, and distracting occupation which 
must necessarily so often intervene during the 
long lapse of 17 consecutive.years! If we add 
to these, 12 volumes octavo of poetry, and near 
fifty of authors edited by him with copious’crit- 
ical commentary, we shall swell the catalogue 
of original and other publications during his life 
to an amount exceeding we suspect that of any 
English writer. If in addition to this, we con- 
sider that amid all this numerous progeny, we 
find none of the half-formed ricketty bantlings 
that gasp out their existence the hour of their 
birth, as is the case with very many, indeed the 
greater part of Lope’s, but that on the contrary 
the whole stock with one or two exceptions wear 
the immortal stamp of youth upon their brows, 
promising a life as long as civilization endures, 
we may safely conclude, that no author has ever 
produced so much for posterity as Scott. To 
pursue the calculation a little farther, applying 
it to the compensation actually received for his 
writings—the nove} of Woodstock sold, it has 
been stated, for 8000 pounds, or 38,400 dollars. 
In Carey & Lee’s edition, two vols. duodecimo, 
now before us, there ate about 580 pages. This 
gives us $66 20 per page; or $2 36 per line, 
and 23 cents per word!. So that, to reduce the 
account to Yankee currency,’ Sir Walter may 
he said to have received a quarter of a dollar 
for every dash of his pen. 

This way of reckoning a man’s wits by the 
rule of three, and of measuring out the product 
of the brain by the yard as it were, like any 
other manufacture, has something in it, we ad- 
mit, exceedingly base and mechanical. The 
coin inwhich a great.soul like Scott’s, is paid, 
is of another sort. It is in the moral influence 
of his works, the heavy hearts which they have 
lightened, the troubled tempers which they have 
soothed ; and the wan and pallid cheek which 
they have tinged with the glow of pleasure; 
the happy firesides which they have cheered by 
a common theme of interest and instruction; 
the many whom they may have turned from in- 
anity, or sordid indulgence, to the pure plea- 
sures of intellect ; the many more in whose bo- 
soms they have fortified principles of honor, and 
raised a stronger thirst for historic truth; the 
national recollections which,they have embodi- 
ed, and the patriotic feelings which they have 
deeply invigorated; the flood of light which 
they have poured on human character and con- 
dact ; the more dignified and moral tone to 
which they have raised the most popular and 
therefore the most operative of all “waiti 
prose works of fiction; the crow 
antiquaries, and other ingenio 
whom they have afforded new and 
for the exercise of their talents; and last, not 
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jeast, the’ host of ‘operatives, thousands and tens 
of thousands in’ all the manifold departments of 
printing and publication to whom they have 





men, such as have inhabited and do inhabit our back- 
woods regions. Not so with most of the characters in 
Mr. Paulding’s last production. They are natives of 












correspondent, Hafvey D. Little, £aq.,and advocates 
with much earnestness the “ Improved system of Botan- 
ic Medicine.” ‘What this System ‘eoram 


yet. hardly 


is imagination: it isa pi : have learned from . the + Ec- 
ais : me and abroad. ||bis imagination: and it isa pity they were ever suffered ||know; but from what we ; 
furnished eee _ * pew of a genius to emigrate therefrom. lectic,” we judge it to be something between the “Thom- 
hese are , f ‘an és RS et 
like Seott’s, the only ones which will remain|| | Qiune"sapr an od prof arecivays- els Pub 
for him to rest on, when all earthly possessions whew awics. 


shal) have faded, as perhaps they have already 
faded, forever from his grasp.—Vew England 
Galazy- 
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EDITOR’S PARLOUR. 











- “weEsTWARD HO!” 
Most of our readers are aware, that this is the title 
of the last production from the pen of the author of the 
« Dutchman's Firegide.” It is'a novel ;—and the novel- 
est novel it is, that has come from Fancy’s coining mint 
for along time. As its author would say—* It’s a nov-4 
el in more ways than one.” It is filled with novel por- 
traits of novel characters, novel descriptions of scenery, 
novel language, povel Incidents, and novel absurdities. 
Itis more purely and entirely a work of the imagina- 
tion, than any other we recollect tojhave read, which 
made any pretensions to credibility or naturalness. The 
author’s imagination must be an exceedingly fertile one ; 
for it has produced almost every thing ( which had not 
been before worked up “im more ways than one”) re- 
corded in his two volumes after his emigrants embark 
at Pittsburgh for “ the dark and bloody ground.” We 
are also struck with admiration at the boldness of his 
fancy. Ithas a noble abhorrence and contempt for 
every thing like probability; and sunders fetters. that 
would be sad impediments to most novelists, with as 
much ease and despatch as Madame Trollope would 
+ coin a—* whapper.” 
There is in “* Westward Ho!” so much that is trifling 
and nonsensical, such an utter disregard for the intelli- 
gence of the community; and such wholesule anach- 
ronisms,that we had contemplated dissecting the nondes- 
criptin the true anti-McGrawler style. In this we 
bave been anticipated by our neighbor of the “ Chroni- 
cle.” In his last paper he has given a most judicious 
and just review of ‘the work, and pointed outamany of 
its numerous incongruities. The eastern editors, almost 
en masse,—two-thirds of whom most probably have nev- 
er been west of the Alleghanies, and many of them have 
not even seen a hackwoodsman,—have pronounced this 
work a“ gem of real worth,” “ truly and emphatically, 
anational tale,” and ‘‘a most amusing and pleasant pic- 
ture of Western scenery and manners.’ But the fact 
is, it has “ truly and emphatically” none of these good 
qualities; and we recommend the review in the “Chron- 
icle” to those who have been thus fortunate in discover- 
. ing its merits and hasty in pronouncing it “ good coin.” 
We had intended extracting part of the article referred 
to, but on examination find we have not room. 
Tho’ not destitute of strong and graphic writing, and 
notwithstanding that the tale possesses considerable inte- 
rest, still as a whole this novel is undoubtedly a failure; 
and itis to be regretted thatMr. Paulding’s friends should 
so“laud it to the skies.” Jn all conscience, there are 
already enough bad book makers in America; but the 
sumber that would spring up in the course of a few 
years, should the notion become prevalent that a reputa- 
tion may be created by writing such works as,“* West- 
ward Ho!” would be almost incalculable. There is 


not a character in the novel that possesses the national+ 
ity (or sectionality) of Mr. Neville’s “ Mike Fink,” or of 


writes us in amou 
bama:— 


that would be glad to exchange their situation for a more 


|| have no doubt that it would be a fortune to an industri- 


-A gentleman engaged in the mercantile business, 
nt as follows, from Mount Hope, Ala- 


* * * “Have you not’ mechanics in Cincinnati 


southern climate, in case they could find a place where 
their employment would yield them a greater pfofit? 
I believe that a shoemaker and a tajlor would do well-at 
this place,” (12 miles.from Moulton.) *. * #1 


ous tailor or shoemaker, to come and settle-here. If 
desired, I would. be willing to advance sonie -capital to 
a shoemaker, to assist hint in procuring stock, or even 
to join him in business. A man:of family would be 
preferred. * * #* Mechanics are scarce throughout 
this country.” 
* From our knowledge of the writer of the above, we 
are convinced that he would hold out no inducements 
that did not really exist. Any person wishing to take 
up with his offer, can have further information by apply- 
ing to the editor of this paper. : 


—_—_—— — 


“ PARMER AND MECHANIC.” 


TheEditor of the above paper, who is also Secretary of 
the Hamilton Co. Agricultural ‘Society, in referring to 
our notice of Mr. Thomas’ Address, says “T'he society 
were satisfied, yea gratified by his manner of perform- 
ing the duties assigned him.” We are glad of it, and 
deeply regret that we cannot participate in their gratifi- 
cation. . 
__ The editor's subsequent suggestion, “ whether we 
were not ploughing in the wrong field when pronoun- 
cing judgment on what is and what is ‘not an agricultu- 
ral address,” we think would hardly have been made, 
had he heen aware of our familiarity, from a five or six 
years’ acquaintance, with handspikes and log-heaps, ax- 
es and grub-hoes, ploughs and harrows, and the various 
et ceteras of a well-cultivated farm. We venerate-the 
profession, and contemplate returning to it, should our 
purse ever become heavy enough to permit us to do so. 





PERIODICALS. 


There being .all ‘kinds of tastes and appetites in the 
intellectual, as well as in the physical world, probably 
some of our readers will thank us for introducing to 
their notice the following publications, which have not 
hitherto been referred to in our paper, 
“ Family Lyceum,” Boston, G. W. Light & Co.— 
This is strictly a scientific work, and is filled with the 
choicest matter on the most useful subjects.. It is edlit- 
ed by Josiah Holbrook, a veteran in the cause of educa- 
tion, The fifteenth number, now before us, i8 a fair spe- 
cimen of the work. We-will therefore give‘the names 
of the different articles. The first is an interesting bi- 
ographical sketch of Socrates; the second, &c. Tuscan 
Bonnets, Natural Theology, Increase of Mankind, Du- 
rability of Stones, Popular Abuses, Selfishness and Be- 
nevolence, Lyceums, Political Economy, Indians, 
Keeping of Apples, Fermentation, Gas, Mexican Trees, 
Productiveness of Plants and Animals. Published 
Weekly, on afine demi-sheet, at $2 00 per year, in ad- 
vance. : 

“Ecleetic, and Medical Botanist,”Columbus, O.—We 
have received and read the first two numbers of this 








Mr. Hall's “ Indian Hater” or “ Hunter.” These are 


oa 





publication. Itis conducted by our talented friend and 


lished semi-monthly, each number containing sixteen 
medium pages, at $2 0@ per year, advance. a 
‘Olive Branch,” Circleville, O.—The second number 
of a new scientific and literary paper, 1 this title, 
hasreached us from Circleville. It is “ edited by a 
number of gentlemen,” and the number béfore us tells 
well for their tact and taste. Published once in two 
weeks, on a beautiful royal sheet, at $1 50-per year, 
advance. 4 

“ Spirit of Washington,” Lexington, Ky.—This 
paper is edited by Julius Clarke, Esq.; and if the par- 
agraphist is soon to’ become the.only, writer whose scrib- 
blings wilt be read, (as has been more than once as- 
serted from high authority,) Mr. C. may get down 
upon his “ martow-bones” to Dame Fortune, for she 
has something in store for him. He not only writes a 
good paragraph, but he writes a good lot of them. His 
paper is political, but professes to be neutral, so far as 
parties are concerned. His professions, however, are 
stronger than his practises; for he never mounts his 
hobby, but we expect to see him tumble off—he léans so 
far towards good roads and an effective tariff. It is 
Mr. C.’s object, as the title of his paper indicates, to ad- 
vocate the political principles of the immortal Wash- 
ington: and itmay.be that the leaning is caused more by 
the conforinity of those principles to the principles of 
the National Republican party, than by his particular 
predilections for this party” Published twicea week, on 
a fine demi sheet,-at $4 00, advance. 

“African Repository," Washington City, D. C.— 
The November‘number of this journal contains besides 
other interesting matter a lengthyLetter onColonization, 
by the venerable Thomas Clarkson; a.Letter from the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Morals in France ; 
and several Letters from Liberia, from Colonists who 
were formerly slaves im Virginia, but who now appear 
to be educated an@ intelligent individuals. This work 
is published by the American Colonization Society, and 
the profits arising.from it are devoted to the cause of 
Colonization, Each number contains thirty-two duode- 
cimo pages. The price’ is $2 00 per year, advance, 
“American Quarterly Register.”-ain our last we 
gavean extract from this valuable work, calculated to 
speak louder in its favor than editorial .commendation. 
The contents of the November. number, in addition to 
what we extracted, are—A view of the History of Maine; 
a Chronological Table of Events from July 1831 to 
August 1832; Chronolagy of Literature, comprising a 
list of Hebrew, Greek and Hebrew, Latin, early Brit- 
ish, British and Polish, Danish; Sweedish, Icelandic, 
Russian and Italian, German, Portuguese and Spanish, 
Dutch and French, writers; a journal of the American 
education society, and a mass of miscellaneous intelli- 
gence of an, interesting character. Each number of 
the “ Register” contains about one hundred octavo pa- 
ges. The price is $1 50 per year, advance. The 
work is conducted by B. B. Edwards, Rec. Sec. of the 
Am. Ed. Society—Boston, Mass. * 

The “Philadelphia Times,” the “Natchez Journal,” 
and the St.lairsville* Cabinet,” are all han prin- 
ted and well conducted periodicals. Serene new 
publications have been received withiif the last three or 
four months, which are worthy of equa) commendation. 
Some dozens of others, we are sorry to say, have like 
wise come to hand, which are too Worthless to Rame, 
and cannot be entered upon our exchange list. 





Mechanic's Institute—Ttie lecture this evening will 
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be delivered by Dr. Drake. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS. * 








In place of the beautiful stanzas to Inez, 
which contain some of the dreariest touches 
of sadness that ever Byron’s pen let fall, the 
following are in the first draught of the Canto : 
—New edition of Byron. 

“ Oh never talk again to me, 
_Of northern climes and British ladies; 
It has not been your lot to see, : 
Like me, the lovely girl of Cadiz. 
Although her eye be fot of blue; 
Nor fair her locks, like English lasses; 
How far its own expressive hue 
The languid ature eye surpasses! 
Prometheus-like, from Heaven she stole _ 
The fire, that through those silken lashes 
In darkest glances seems to roll, FS 
From eyes that cannot hide their flashes: 
And as along her bosom steal ‘ 
in lengthened flow her raven tresses, 
You'd swear each clustering tock could feel, 
And curled to give her neck caresses. 


Our English maids are long to woo, 
Aod frigid even in possession; 
And if their charm’ be fair to view, 
Their lips are slow at Love's confession: 
But born beneath a brighter sun, 
For love ordained the Spanish maid is, 
And who—when fondly, fairly won— 
Enchants you like the girl of Cadiz? 


The Spanish maid is no coquette, 
Nor joys to see a lover tremble, 

And if she love, or if she hate, 

’ Alike she knows not to dissemble. 

Her heart can ne’er be bought or sold— 
Howe'er it beats, it beats sincerely; 

And, th ough it will not bend to gold, 
’Twilllove you long and love you dearly! 


The Spanish girl that meets your love, 
Ne’er taunts you with a mock denial, 
For every thought is bent to prove 
Her passion in the hour of trial. 
When thronging foemen menace Spain, 
She dares the deed and shares the danger: 
And shoald her lover press the plain, 
She hurls the spear, her love's avenger. 


And when, beneath the evening star, 
She mingles in the gay bolero, 
Or sings to her attuned guitar 
Of Chriftian knight or Moorish hero, 
Or counts her beads with fairy hand 
Beneath the twinkling rays of Hesper, 
Or joins devotion’s choral band, 





To chaunt the sweet and hallowed vesper: 


In each her charms the heart must move 
Of all who ‘venture.to behold her; 

Then let not maids less fair reprove 
Because her bosom is not colder 

Through many a clime’tis mine-to roam, 
Where many a soft and melting maid is, 

But none abroad, and few at home, 

. May match the dark-eyed girl of Cadiz.” 


ne cn een sree 


Wuat A YEAR FoR PRopicres!!—Scarce a mail. 
arrives, scarce anewspapér is opened, but out. 
pops a prodigy of some sort. 

The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette has had a| 
specimen of a bi-headed tortoise brought to its) 
officef/by a Mr. Parker, who purchased it of a| 
farmer. There can be no mistake-about it— 
the creature (or creatures !) seemed to have 
two wills, as well as two heads. and necks—thus 
proving, that the seat of (at least a fortoise’s) 
mind must be in the head. | 
If the two heads disagree, as it is averred 
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they do, we suppose they must each try the 
teeth of nullification upon his companion. Pos- 
sibly, however, the general health of the sys- 
tem including all its members and heads, would 
point out the duty of an amicable adjustment, 
for the common good, since the benefits they de- 
rive from union are as valuable as life itself. 

Then there are subterranean fires in Switzer- 
land, and fiery serpents in Arabia. 

A Mr. Peter Combe, gardner, one mile from 
Baltimore, has gathered several bushels of fine 
strawberries this Autumn—they sold for 37 1-2 
cents a quart. 

Some men in Granger, Medina county, Ohio, 
lately found a bone 7 inches long and one thick, 
imbedded in the timber of a white oak tree, 29 
feet from the ground. 

Near Massilon, in the same state, two tusks 
of a mammoth were discovered upwafds of nine 
feet long, and 29 inches'in circumference. * The 
enamel was fonly] one quarter of an inch thick. 

Nor must we omit to mention in this chapter, 
the Cauliflower, weighing without the stock or 
leaves 14 lbs. which ‘a gentleman in New York 
lately plucked.—Spirit of Washington. 


Descriprion or THE Horse.—The verses be- 
low, which are copied from a late. English pud- 
lication, are a beautiful and splendid description 
of the“ Blood Horse.” In reading it, we cal- 
led to mind the fine description of the War 
Horse, as given in the 39th chapter of Job, He 
is represented as being clothed with thunder. 
The glory of his nostrils is said to be terrible. 


He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his||* 


strength: he goeth out to ineet the armed men. 
He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neith- 
er turneth he his back from the sword. The quiv- 
er rattleth against him, the glittering spear and 
shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierce- 
nessand rage. He saith among the trumpets, 
ba, ha! and he smelleth the battle afar ‘off, the 
thunder of the captains, and the shouting.— The 
Natchez Journal. 
THE BLOOD HORSE. 

Gamaira isa dainty stéed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 

Full of fire, and full of bone, 

With all his line of father’s known; 

_ Fine his nose, his nostril thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within! 

His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embers, glowing 

In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swift as light. 


x 


Look, how round his straining throat, 

Grace and shifting beauty float! 

Sinewy strength is on his reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins; 
Richer, redder never ran - ‘ 
Through the boasting heart of man. 

He can trace his lineage higher 

Than the Bourbon dare aspire ; 

Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 

Or O'Brian’s blood itself! 


He who hath no peer was born 
Here, upon a red March morn; 

Bui his famous fathers dead, 

Were Arabs all, and Arabs bred; 
And the last of that great line 

Trod like one of a race divine! : 
And yet he was but a friend to one, 





By some lone fountain fri with 

With him a roving Bete = 
He lived—(none else would he obey) 
Through all the hot Arabian day— 

And died untamed upon the sands 
Where Balkh amidst the desert stands. 


Foote being at a table next toa gentle 
had helped himself to a very Mesipe tose thet 
after he had taken a mouthful or two, Foote took 
up his bread, and cut a piece off. “Sir,” said 
the gentleman, ‘‘that is my bread.” «] bege 
thousand pardons, sir,’”’ said Foote, «J protest 
I took it for the loaf.” ee 


All politeness is owing to Liberty. We pp. 
lish one another, and rub off our corners and 
rough sides by a sort of amicable collision. To 
restrain this, is inevitably to bring a rust upon 
men’s understandings.—Shafisbury. 


An Irish tailor who had made a gentleman's 
coat and waistcoat too small, had orders to take 
them home and let them out. Some days after 
the gentleman enquiring for his garments, was 
told by the tailor, that the coat and waistcoat 
happening to fit a countryman of his, he had /e 
them out at eighteen pence a week. 


- AMBITION. 
[From John Quincy Adams’ recently published poem, 
“* Dermont Mac Murrough, or the Conquest of Ire- 
land, an historical tale of the 12th ceatury.”)} - 
Ambition (saith asage who far had ken’d 
Into the wily windings of the heart,) 
Ambition, when she seeks a certain end, 
Deceives herself with hypocritic art: 
That end obtained, her purposes to bend 
Becomes a means, another end to start. — 
Such of the plumeless biped is the fashion: 
Ambition is a never ending passion. 


Ambition, therefore, virtue is, or vice; 

Ting’d by the object of the man’s pursuit; 
A Jewel, richer than the ruby’s price: 

-A Bohau Upas, bearing deadly fruit; 

Ethereal fire, impenetrable ice; 

The good supreme: of every ill the root: 
A guardian angel leading’ to the skies— 
A demon with the worm that never dies. 


Teach not your children then, to shun ambition; 
Nor quench the flame that must forever burn: 
But, in the days of infancy, their vision 
To deeds of virtue and of glory turn: 
Of man, their mortal brother, the condition 
To mend, improve, and elevate, to learn. 
Then all the means they ever shall employ, 
Will point to endless bliss and boundless joy. 


Fox’s CHARACTERISTICS OF BoNAPARTE.— 
‘The First Consul at Malmaison, the First 
Consul at St.Cloud, and the First Consul at the 


‘|| Tuileries,” said Mr. Fox to me, “are three 


men forming together the beau ideal of human 
greatness; but I could wish to ‘be a paintér,” 
added he, *‘ to take his portrait under these three 
different characters, because I should have three 
resemblances of the same face, with three dif- 
ferent countenances.” 








———————— 
RECENT MARRIAGES. 

In this city, Andrew Eichalberger and Barbary Peco- 
Daniel Bowdle and Catherine Dickey. 
Oliver M. Spencer, and Ann Eliza Barlow. 
R. R. Andrews and Cordelia M. O. Harvie. 

At Aurora, Ia Dr. N. H. Zorbet and Eliza W. Lewis. 


Those of our subscribers who have been in the bab- 
it of calling at the.Book-store foe their papers, are re 
quested to call in fa‘ure at the printing office, south: 
west corner of Walnut and Upper Market Streets, the 














Who fed him at the set of sun, } 
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store having been renoved to a part of the same building. 
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